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munity is the only possible intelligent agency which can direct the course of 
economic progress, it advocates the substitution of such control for the present 
chaos of the economic world." 

It is difficult to praise too much the luminousness, the vigor, 
and the skill with which Mr. Hobhouse works out this idea, as it 
is difficult to admire too much his seriousness of purpose, his sin- 
cerity of feeling, and his uncompromising idealism. The distinc- 
tion of his method as a Socialist lies in its being at once ideal and 
positive. " What concerns us to-day is, not the possibility of a 
complete ideal, but the practical value and immediate promise of 
certain existing tendencies." This is the language of the true 
idealist, who does not simply develop a scheme logical in itself and 
yet out of relation to any facts or tendencies, but analyzes facts and 
tendencies more deeply than most men, in order to discover the 
direction in which they lead ; who cannot only outline an ideal 
which fires and stimulates the imagination, but can discern its promise 
and potency in the gropings of the present. And the construc- 
tiveness of Collectivism as a theory lies, not so much in its adapta- 
bility to immediate application, as in its furnishing us with a guide 
as to what to accept, and what to reject, in the conflicting offers of 
social reformers. If, as it ought, it encourages "experiment," it 
has also — and that is its distinction in modern politics — a criterion 
and touch-stone to apply to this and that "reform." Does it, or 
does it not, make for such an organization of industry as shall 
secure to the community the greatest amount and the widest exten- 
sion of good and noble life ? 

Sidney Ball. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 

Socialism ; its Growth and Outcome. By William Morris and 
E. Belfort Bax. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1893. 
Pp- vi., 335. 

The announcement a few months ago in the columns of the 
press devoted to "forthcoming publications" of what purported 
to be an idition de luxe of a history of Socialism may have called 
forth a smile on the faces of readers who had not associated the 
advocacy of such opinions with the issue of handsome volumes. 
But the smile would have died away when they recognized the 
name of one of the joint authors. Even in its cheaper form, the 
typographical excellence of the book, and the width of its mar- 
gins, attest the regard for nicety with which the productions of 
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Mr. William Morris, whether in literature or in house-decoration, 
are generally and justly associated. But, apart from the care 
bestowed on the material shape in which the doctrines are set 
forth and the story narrated, we do not know that there is any- 
thing in the book which may not be found in what the authors 
themselves describe as the " many treatises on Socialism, large and 
small, hostile and friendly, that have appeared of late years." The 
very appearance of such treatises is indeed one of those signs, 
which Mr. Morris and Mr. Bax are eager to note, — and perhaps it 
is more deserving of remark than many others, — of the interest 
taken in the subject ; and no candid observer of the drift of opinion 
can deny that, mingled with some amount of vague sentimental ism, 
there are now in operation eager yearnings for an improvement in 
the condition of the more unfortunate classes of society and persist- 
ent and reasoned aspirations for what has been called the moralizing 
of economic relations. Socialist writers have also, as the authors of 
the volume before us contend, this strong point to urge in favor of 
their speculations, that society has undergone remarkable changes 
in the past, and that, given sufficient lapse of time, it is impossible 
to determine what further changes may ensue in the future. . But 
the argument, their opponents may retort, is capable of a double 
application ; and they may urge that, despite of the sweeping nature 
of some of these changes, certain elements in human character have 
manifested an obstinate persistency which may continue to disap- 
point cherished hopes and fond ideas. In this book, however, Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Bax dwell on the past rather than the future ; and 
they are in accordance with the chief exponents of that scientific 
Socialism, of which, as propounded by the subtle dialectic of Marx, 
they furnish a summary in one of their chapters, in following this 
course. In the details of the historical narrative they also adhere, 
with few, if any, exceptions, to the traditions of those exponents, 
and endeavor to trace an " irresistible evolution," which is to issue 
in the ultimate "emancipation" of labor from the " bondage" to 
capitalism in which it is now "enslaved." From Ancient Society 
to the Classical and then to the Mediaeval Period, from that through 
the Renaissance and Reformation to Modern Society, and from 
that again through Socialism Militant to Socialism Triumphant, the 
tale is unfolded, with the same emphasis laid on certain features, 
and the same interpretation given to certain incidents, as are to 
be met with in any recent statement of the socialistic articles of 
belief. Sometimes, no doubt, the observations are just and the 
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criticism deserved ; but throughout the bias is unmistakable and the 
epithets are not seldom as extravagant as they are freely lavished. 
If this is history, it is history written with a purpose, and the judge 
is merged in the advocate. But it is frequently a mere repetition of 
what we have seen elsewhere ; and we cannot honestly say that the 
failings of the book, as they seem to us, are redeemed by any 
novelty of treatment or freshness of illustration. 

L.*L. Price. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 



Labour and the Popular Welfare. By W. H. Mallock. Lon- 
don : Adam & Charles Black, 1893. Pp. vii., 336. 

Mr. Mallock's gifts as an attractive and forcible writer find ample 
scope in this interesting book. He has succeeded in bringing to- 
gether and emphasizing some important economic truths which may 
well cause rash reformers to ponder and despondent prophets to 
hesitate. The truths may indeed be found in their essence in some 
recent economic treatises ; and perhaps Mr. Mallock is inclined to 
claim too large a measure of originality for many of his points. 
But he may fairly appropriate the distinction of presenting them in 
a guise in which they are calculated to arrest the attention of those 
who might otherwise leave them unheeded. The main tendency of 
his argument can hardly fail to carry conviction to an open mind, 
although each particular stage may not command entire adherence, 
and it is difficult to place absolute reliance on all his statistics in 
the lack of quoted authority for each. His contention is that the 
chief factor in the production of the national income is not land 
or labor but ability, which he identifies with capital as a living, 
active force. The immense growth in the national income during 
the last century has been due, he contends, to this ability, and labor 
has been able to secure so large a share of the results that, broadly 
speaking, it has divided among its numbers a sum which would 
amount to the whole of the income of the nation in times not long 
gone by. By natural means, aided by such weapons as combination, 
it has achieved as great an object as the most illimitable ambition of 
the socialist could command, or his most extravagant hopes antici- 
pate. Ability, however, — and this is the moral of the book, — is a 
factor which may easily disappear before,jnischievous influence, and 
it is intangible in character and incapable of general diffusion. This 
is Mr. Mallock's main thesis, and it is presented with persuasive 



